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Typewriting 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MeEssEr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000. Trans- 

lations, duplicates, plays, poetry; short 

articles by return; reduction for regular work.— 
Miss Hanpigy, Needham Market, Suffolk. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d, per 1000 words ; envelope addressing 
and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. Specimens 
and testimonials on a o—oo™ —Miss ALDERSON, 
56 Boroughgate, Applebv, Westmorland. 

















Books Wanted 


Gigpeen grad Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


Sy oe (S. W.) History of Playing Cards, 1816 
Simonides (Poem) Bath, 1806, 8vo 
Sir Hugh, the Heron, 1843 
Sir jasper Carew, green cardboard covers, N.D. 
Ss od amet 1., Double Set of plates, 4to, 1898 
tuart, Double Set plates, 4to, 1893 
Sketches of e Tribes, 4to, 1851 
Smith (Albert) Wassail Bowl, 2 vols, 1842 
Christopher Tadpole, 1848, or any odd parts 
Month, 6 parts, 1851 

Smith (J.) History of Virginia, 1624 

¢ Raisonne, 9 vols, 1829-42, £20 offered, or odd 








Smith (J. C.) British Mezzo. Portraits, 4 vols, imp 8vo, 1884, 
or the 
Smith (T) Diary of a Huntsman, 1838 
_.. Life of a Fox, 1843 
Smith’s ne of the Province of New York, 4to, London, 
1757, Or x 
(T) Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 3 vols (vol 1, 
1671, misprint for 1771) 
Snob (The) and Gownsman’s Magazines, 2 vols, Cambridge, 
1829-30, or any odd parts 
Solon’s Old English Potter, folio, 1883 
Some Accounts of the Province of Pennsilvania, 4to, 1681 
Some Effects of Fermented Liquors, 1814 
and Poems, by T. W., 1654 
of the Chase, 1811 
Songs of Innocenee, 1789 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Books for Sale, etc. 


FiRst Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T, SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


‘THE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
ola octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
_. gtey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 











Tuomas B. MosHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Bune Fae D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


alleries, 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
. dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





CC StALOCUR (No. 62) of a choice assemblage 

of Books in all classes of Literature, including 
a collection of Proofs of engravings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, rare Etoniana, etc., post free. WRIGHT 
& JongEs, 350 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 
logue now ready post free. 


HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ELLIS, 29 New Bond Street. 


DEALER IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTS. 

Now Ready.—Catalogue of British and American 
Bookplates from the Collection of the late Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks. Part I. 

In Preparation.—Catalogues of Rare Music and 
of Books in fine old bindings. 








HE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 

NO. OF THE “STUDIO,” 7s. 6d. post free.—John 

D. Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading Room, 
th. 





MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME, a 
oy of Contemporary Biography, 14th edition, 
edited by V. G. Plarr, M.A., thick 8vo, Soeh Nontlede, 1895, 


= ag at 18s., for 3s. 6d. post free.— Walker, 37 Briggate, 





Just Published. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, Price 15. cloth. 


English Constitutional History 


ROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Designed as a Text Book for Students and 
Others. By T. P, TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
and late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, Uni- 
versity College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, 
with Notes, by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister-at-Law, Trans- 
lator of Gneist’s History of the English Constitution. 
STEVENS & HAYNES, 


13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


OHAMMED ABEN ALAMAR, OR 
THE INVENTION OF THE MOORISH 
ARCH. A Legend by STEPHEN SyEDs. With 
Illustrations by M. ALISON ATKINS. 38. 
Lonpon : THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltp., 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








JAMES TREGASKIS, 


Antiquarian Bookseller and Dealer in Works 
of Art, 


“ THE CAXTON HEAD,” 


232 HIGH HOLBOEN (FOUR DOORS OFF KINGSWAY), 
LONDON, W C.) 


The following Catalogues are now ready : 


“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE. 
No 574 LITERATURE and the GRAPHIC ARTS, from 
Homer to Whistler: containing Descriptions of Manuscripts— 
Rare Books and Drawings—Dickens Relics, with 15 Illustra 
tions after Prof. Legros, Charles Keene, Rigaud, Kate Greena- 
way, Blake, Cosway, Harrison Weir, Ernest Griset, Leech 
MacWhirter, R.A., and Thackeray. 1218 Items. Price Nine 
pence. 


“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 
No. 575. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, and others in Black 
and White, arr: as nearly as possible in chronological 
order and including many of the principal Artists of the 
Eighteenth Century, and some of those of the early Nineteenth 
Century—Water-Colour Drawings—and rare Japanese Books. 
251 Items. Price Sixpence. 


“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 
No. 579. DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS— Drawings by 
English Artists—Woodcuts and Engravings by Old Masters, 
and Turner’s Liber Studiorum. bay oy Price Sixpence. 


“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 
No. 583. CURIOS, including China and Pottery—Articles of 
Domestic Use of a Bygone Age—Jades—a large number of 
curious Finger Rings, Netsuke, and Thibetan Objects. 658 
Items. Price Sixpence. 


“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 
No. 580.fBOOKS, including Items by the Great Writers of the 
Restoration and succeeding periods down to the Reign of 
George III. Also a number of lesser-known Writers, whose 
productions are of interest either from some local association 
or the light they throw on certain facts in the life or history of 
their time. These are so comprehensive as to cover every 
movement of any consequence, whether of astrictly dom stic 
nature or in relation to public and State affairs, not excluding 
Colonial and Foreign. 570 Items. Price Sixpence. 

NOW READY, 

“CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, 
No. 584. Containing Illuminated Manuscripts—Early Printed 
Books—A Sequence of English Almanacs from 170: to 1900— 
Dickens — First Editions — Early Herbals — the Works of 
Dryden, Shakespeare, etc. 579 Items. Price Sixpence. 

READY NOVEMBER 13. 

“CAXTON HEAD" CATALOGUE, 
No. 586. TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS and ENGRAV- 
INGS—Views in Great Britain, gs S| more than 300 
relating to London. About rooo Items. Price Sixpence. 


JAMES TREGASKIS, 
“THE CAXTON HEAD,” 232 HIGH HOLBORN. 


Illuminated Manuscripts. Rare Books. 
Dra Engravings, and Portraits on 








Ivory 





Telephone—No. 5812 CENTRAL. 





HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 
Games, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most complete 
course of phy:ical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 
matches, etc. 

The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. 

Special attention is given to esthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
movements. 

The College has been established eight years, and a number 
of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also arranged for those desiring 
the advantages of physical training, outdoor games, gardening, 
etc., with college life; also for girls with spinal curvature, 
round shoulders, chest, or otherwise delicate, who are 
treated by remedial movements and hygienic measures, 

Full particulars from the cipal, 
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The Publisher wishes to bring to the attention of all NOVEL 
READERS a New Work of Fiction by a New Author, 


entitled 


THE LOVE CHILD 


By T. B. CLEGG. 


THE LOVE CHILD 


By T. B. CLEGG. 


THE LOVE CHILD 


By T. B. CLEGG. 
FIRST REVIEWS: 
Datty Terecrapu.—“ A strong and interesting story—the fruit of careful thought 
and conscientious workmanship.” 
Datry Man.—**. . . the plot is ingenious and unusual.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NOVEL 
A NOVEL 
A NOVEL 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘DISPLAY 


A Romance by R. E.S. SPENDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
Mr. Spender relates how a special correspondent strikes a veritable Utopia, and 
bee a commission of scientific, religious, and literary folk go out to report on that 
topia, 


THE FORD 


By A. E. J. LEGGE, Aathor of “ Mutineers,” “ Both Great and Small,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
Stanparp.—"“ An impressive novel . . . clever and thoughtful.” 
ONLooxer.—“ Unusually clever and entertaining.”” 


THE CLEANSING OF THE LORDS 


A Political Romance, by HAROLD WINTLE, Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A certain section of political onlookers is convinced that the ‘‘ Lords must go.” 
How to effect this reconstruction without revolution is solved by the author in this 
triumph of whimsicality. 
Eighth 


THE MORALS OF | 
MARCUS ORDEYNE Thousand. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ‘‘ Derelicts,” ‘‘Where Love Is,” etc. Crown 
8vo, me 
Wor.p.—,‘ Mr. Locke’s masterpiece.” 


GREAT JAPAN Second Edition. 


A Study in National Efficiency. By ALFRED STEAD, Anthor of “ Japan by 
the Japanese.” With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, 
K.G. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


(Napoleon II.) A Biography compiled from new sources of information. By 
EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. With Numerous Illustrations, two Photo- 
gravure Portraits, anda Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, ars. net. 
Morninc Post,—“ Extremely interesting.” 
Giose.—" A distinctly valuable contribution to the later history of the Napoleonic 
era. . . produced in very attractive style.” 


JANE AUSTEN’S 
SAILOR BROTHERS 


Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, K.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 
by ].H. and E,C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo,tas. 6d. ret. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS | 
A New Collection of Drawings. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Oblong folio 
(12 in. by 18 in.). In box, aos. 


LILLIPUT REVELS 


By W. B. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With32 Full-Page 
Iilustrations and Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBURN. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


MAUD 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With 6 Illustrations by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. Demy 16mo. In cloth, 1s. net; in leather, 1s, 6d, net. 


POEMS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


(Afterwards Cardinal). With Portrait: Edited by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. This 
collected edition of Newman's poems is Vol. I. of “‘ The Sacred Treasury.” Pott 8vo, 
(6 in. by 33 in.). In cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 


A Posie of Other Men’s Flowers. Selected and arranged by THEODORA 
THOMPSON. With Cover Design, End Papers, Title-Page and Frontispiece by 
ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


Leaves from a Diary. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘‘ The Enchanted Woods,” 
** Hortus Vitz,” etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HERETICS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of “The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Third Edition, 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 


A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
Withan Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. JOHN LANE has just published THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY, by his Brother Modeste, doneinte English 
by ROSA NEWMARCH. The bublisher claims for the volume that no 
more remarkable Collection of Letters has been published since the 
correspondence of GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. The bright and racy accounts 
of his tours in Burope and America will entertaia those who sever even 
heard of the Pathetic Symphony. The story of his ideal relations with 
Nadejda von Meck lends a touch of romance to the book, while almost all 
the letters are interesting, because they show frank self-analysis and 
intelligent observatiean of contemperary life. Demy 8vo. With numerous 
Ittastrations and Pacsimiles, 21s. met. 

















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, LONDON & NEW YORK. 











Books to be Read 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of 
King Edward VII. By Justin McCarthy. 2 
vois., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


“Mr. McCarthy has carried out his great task throughout 
in the spirit of an historian, and never allows himself to be 
caught in anything that can be called special pleading or political 
pamphleteering ...‘A History of Our n Times’ remains 
for the growing generation the best account of the Victorian 


Era in its manifold aspects, political and social.”— 
Birmingham Post. 


New Novels 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION, By Alice 
Perrin, Author of “ The Stronger Claim.” 6s. 


“ A fascinating novel.”—Trath. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of “Stingaree,” etc. 6s. 


“Mr. Hornung has made an intensely interesting, almost 
fascinating personage of this aristocratic criminal.’”’—Trath. 


THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. By 
Robert Barr, Author of “A Prince of Good 


Fellows.” 6s. 


“The best of reading—vigorous, well-written, and fresh 
+ «+ « the book holds the attention. Mr. Barr has the priceless 
gift of interest.”—Morning Leader. 


DILYS. By F. E. Penny, Author of “The 


Sanyasi.” 6s. 


THE FREEMASONS: A Novel of the Craft. By 
L. S. Gibson. 6s. 


“A remarkably clever novel. We have no hesitation in 
saying that there are few living novelists who could have written 
it.”—Ladties’ Field. 


MAURICE, By Joseph Keating, Author of “ Son 
of Judith.” 6s. 


* One of the outstanding stories of the year. . . . Not 
for a long time have we come across anything so exciting as 
these chapters.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. By Arnold 
Bennett, Author of “The Grand Babylon 
Hotel.” 6s. 


* He has created feeling that is intense enough and sincere 
enough to need no apology. . . . These are touches 
genius.”—Academy. 


THE AMETHYST BOX, etc. By Anna Katharine 
Green, Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 6s. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. By G. Manville Fenn. 6s. 


* Deserves the cordial welcome it will get from all familiar 
with his other stories.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Loadoa: CHATTO and WINDUS, III, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The story of a village scandal, or, rather, of its consequences. 
It is a piece of thoughtful work, touched with genuine insight. 
IT WiLL MEET THE WANTS OF READERS WHO LOOK FOR A 
CAREFUL HUMAN STORY.”—Times. 


WEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
THE 


SECRET KINGDOM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘CLEVER, RIDICULOUS, BRILLIANT. Its humour genuine, its 
characterisation shrewd, its satire mordant, its pathos un- 
deniable.”—Worcp. 


THE WANDERING of JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Rich in power of description and in knowledge of human nature.’’—ScoTsmMan. 
“The weird folk-lore of the 


Welsh peasant is woven with some imaginative power into a story 


RED FOX. ..... RED FOX. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Wild,’ ‘‘The Watchers of the Trail.” 48 Illustrations, Coloured 
Frontispiece, and many Decorations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON 
BULL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 3, 


W. H. HUDSON. 30 Illustrations by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





By VINCENT 


“Mr. W. H. Hudson, the well-known naturalist, and auther of “ Green Mansions” and “ The 
Purple Land” (romances which fer thelr imaginative the Spectator placed “in a class 
by themselves’), deseribes the ctrange and fantastic wanderings and adventures of a child. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its charming and tender humour, and by the originality of the 
scones with the wild creatures of the wood, will fascinate children. Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND IT as one of the best books for children this season. 


NEW ISSUE OF WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Covers designed by F. D. BEDFORD. 


AFTER LONDON ; or, Wild England. 
BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. With an Introduction 


by E. V. LUCAS. 

“It stands alone among boys’ books.”"—Wor .p. 

“If there be a better book boys we should be glad to hear of it. It stands alone, It is a 
boy’s book from the first word to the last—a book for boys who are still boys, and also for boys 


who are masquerading as men, and fathers, and stockbrokers, but at heart are boys none the 
less.” —SPEAKER. 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. 


“How virile and how full of the joy of life. Amaryllis, the conntry maid, with her father, to 
whom his garden is almost his religion, and her shrewish mother, are admirably drawn. Th> 
book should be read for its omy of country life, country people, and country food. Would 
have captured the heart of Charles Lamb.” —Literary Wor.p. 


UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gasriet Tarver. 


Translated by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* This book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells’s Romances. The 


Author’s theories on Love and Art are central ideas, and he constructs an exceptional méliew in 
order to give them play. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Freely 


Rendered by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Large square 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “RED SERIES.” 
PISANELLO. By G. F. Hitt, of the Department 


of ‘eee and Medals in the British Museum. 65 Lllustratio s. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


“ One of the most fascinating of Italian artists. Here isa book of which one can say with 
_— what is rarely true about books of the kind—it is a book that is wanted. Will make 
nglishmen better acquainted with Pisanello, so we may remind them there is plenty of material 
for study here in England (in the National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert and British 


peed Likely to be a standard work for some time to come.”—Times LITERARY 
PPLEMENT. 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON. 
Complete Library Edition in 3 vols, royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
AFTER HIS KIND. By M. Srurce HeEnpeErson. 


Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAGIG CASEMENTS. By Artuur Cripps. Small 


a oy UNIFORM WITH ‘* THE ROADMENDER.” 
. 6d. ne 


























3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C, 





T. NELSON & SONS 


Announcements. Season 1905-6. 


As last aed aspecial feature of Messrs. Nelson’s New 

Publications is the inclusion of exquisite Coloured Plates 

—, adding to the attractiveness of the books at no 
rease of cost. 






















































By Sir W. LAIRD CLOWES and 
6/- ALLAN H. BURGOYNE. 6/- 
A New Book about the Navy. Twenty Illustrations in Monochrome, 


TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT. 


A splendid book for lads, who will find it a fund of thrilling excitement. whilst gaining 
much information about the Navy. All the knowledge of a g:eat navai expeit has 
been concentrated onfthe effort to depict a magnificent sea-fight fought under steam, 
and with the tremendous weapons and murderous possibilities of the day. 


At 5/- 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 
Smouldering Fires. 
This, the sixteenth annual addition to a long list of charming 
romances of history, is a tale of the terrible catastrophe at 
Martinique, which historical so recently as 1902. Six 
Coloured Illustrations by E. SHEPARD. 


New Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
The Ghost of Exlea Priory. 


A capital story, telling of the trials and troubles of a little girl at 
school, the tradition of the Priory ‘‘ ghost” adding a touch of 
romance and leading to a pleasant dénouement, Six Coloured 
Illustrations by Miss N. TENISON. 


A new and captivating Historical Romance by C. W. WHISTLER, 


A King’s Comrade. 


The author's talent for making events of long past history live 
again is brought to bear on this story with the usual happy results. 
Six Coloured Illustrations by A. F. SKINNER. 


_ By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
The Heiress of Aylewood. 


A story that will captivate girls. Six Coloured I!lustrations by 
Miss N. TENISON, 
At 3/6 


By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
Soldiers of the Cross. 


The brilliant colours of Spanish life in the picturesque days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella form the background to an enthralling 
story of adventures with the warlike Moors, Four Coloured 
Illustrations, 


A New Historical Tale by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
In Northern Seas. 
Four Coloured Illustrations. 
By EDWARD STEP. 
A Naturalist’s Holiday. 


A thoroughly interesting and instructive description of animal 
life in the sea and on the rocks, Profusely Illustrated. 
At 2/6 
By TOM BEVAN. 
Red Dickon, the Outlaw. 
A title that will whet the imagination of a boy, and lead him to 
expect a thrilling tale of “red rebellion,” outlawry, and wild 


adventure, in none of which particulars Mr. Bevan’s story will 
disappoint him. Two Coloured Illustrations by WALTER GRIEVE. 


By M. KIRLEW. 
Famous Sisters of Great Men. 


Henrietta Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and Fanny 
Mendelssohn. 
At 1/6 


By H. ROBERTON. 


John Knox’s Bairns. 
A most seasonable reward book for this, the year of the Great 
Reformer's quarter-centenary. Two Coloured Illustrations by 
WALTER GRIEVE. 
At 1/- 


By HAROLD AVERY. 
Under Padiock and Seal. 


Two Coloured Plates and Illustrationsin black and white. 





*.* Write for Complete Catalogue, post free om application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 AND 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


By J. G. FRAZER. 
LECTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE KINGSHIP. 


By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough.” 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








NEW EDITION OF ** RULERS OF THE SOUTH,” 
With a New Title. 
SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY, AND THE 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


_ SIR THOMAS BROWNE. _ By Epmunp Gosse. 
KIPPS. 
By 


H. G. Wells. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* A novel with a strong human interest. 








NOW READY. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


New Novel, 


SOPRANO. A Portrait. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. New Volume. 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 


With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON and Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION of 
THE NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER, 


With all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


SPEAKING at the annual festival of the Newsvendors’ 
Institution the other night, Mr. F. Carruthers Gould 
“ resented the talk about newspapers supplying only that 
which people wanted.” “In their case,” he added, 
according to the report before us, “‘supply did not create 
a demand, it created an unhealthy appetite.” That is a 
hard saying, and it is quite possible that owing to the 
compression of the report Mr. Gould’s meaning has not 
been made perfectly clear; but, supposing that the right 
impression has been conveyed, independent observers must 
certainly confess that there is a great deal of truth in Mr. 
Gould’s charge. It would not be too much to say that out 
of the dozens of morning and evening journals published in 
London, not more than five or six at the outside can be 
read with perfect satisfaction by people of taste who 
possess asense of proportion. Among those few exceptions 
may be mentioned The Morning Post, to which we offer our 
congratulations on its one hundred and thirty-third anni- 
versary, which occurred on Thursday last. The best praise 
we can give to The Morning Post may be expressed by 
another reference to Mr. Gould’s speech: ‘‘ No man,” he 
said, “‘should do as a journalist what he would not do 
as a gentleman.” In that respect The Morning Post has 
kept up the most glorious traditions of journalism. It has 
succeeded, if we may tread for a moment on rather 
delicate ground, in being fashionable without ever becom- 
ing snobbish. It has maintained that character for a 
great many years, since long, indeed, before the days when 
the little girl in ‘‘ The Newcomes” explained that her 
movements could be followed in its columns. We may 
hope that certain obstinate rumours may be disregarded, 
and that The Morning Post will continue undisturbed in 
its honoured career. 


The Bethnal Green Free Library has received a signal 
honour. The British Museum has acknowledged that it 
took from an institution in the poorest part of London the 
valuable suggestion for the introduction of those hanging 
book-cases which have increased the capacity of the 
Museum for the storage of books. So says Dr. Richard 
Garnett in a letter written the other day in connection 
with the bazaar held on behalf of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library. Inthat letter he paid a tribute to the excellence 
of the management, and to the generosity of the people who 
had helped to acquire and to support a collection of forty 
thousand volumes in a district where the rates are quite 
inadequate for library purposes. The question of free 
libraries is much before the public mind at the present 
moment; and, though it has always been found that the 
greater the facility for procuring books the greater the 
number of books both read and bought, it is a question 
which is, perhaps, better left to settle itself without 
comment. In a district like Bethnal Green there can 
be no doubt of the incalculable value of such a library as 
it now possesses; and it is to be hoped that funds will 
continue to be forthcoming for its support. 





To the still insignificant number of people who have 
not merely heard of the poet Chatterton, but have read 
him, the announcement must be welcome that two firms 
of publishers are about to issue his works in “ popular 
editions.’”” Knowledge of Chatterton has almost invariably 
associated with it ardent enthusiasm and a zeal for its 
spread. Chatterton’s quality has never yet, like that of 
nearly all the other English poetical classics, been 
impressed on the world generally by a cheap edition, for 
Dr. Skeat’s two Aldine volumes, published originally at 
ten shillings, though they have been reduced in price, can, 
nowadays, hardly be called “popular.” Certainly they 
have not had a largesale. Now Chatterton is to share that 
universal benefit of old poets, a shilling presentation ; for his 
works are to appear in Messrs. Routledge’s ‘Muses’ Library ”’ 
and in the “‘ Standard Library” of Messrs. Methuen. 


Rowley enthusiasts will hope that these volumes may at 
no long interval be followed by a satisfactory critical 
“life” of him—critical both biographically and in a 
literary sense. At present we have no critical biography 
of Chatterton of the common “ Men of Letters” type in 
English, though a substantial work of the kind from the 
pen of Helene Richter appeared three years ago in 
Germany. Indeed an actual ‘“‘ Men of Letters”’ Chatter- 
ton by, for example, Mr. Watts-Dunton, who in the third 
volume of the Humphry Ward poets has written much 
the best study of him that exists, would be perhaps as 
fitting an addition to the series as could be made. A worthy 
tribute of the kind is surely now due from literature to the 
amazing youth who was made to find its service so painful, 
and apart from personal reasons it is required on wider 
grounds. We may perhaps expect a valuable poetical 
criticism of Chatterton in Mr. Courthope’s next volume. 
He is a writer not in the least likely to exaggerate 
Chatterton’s merits and historic importance, as Rossetti 
has been accused of doing, from emotional persuasion. 


Of Chatterton biographies since Dr. Maitland’s essay, 
the last of the ridiculous series of works which treated the 
poet as a literary thief whose death only disappointed the 
gallows, contemptible in character, and in talent only an 
unusually smart attorney’s clerk, there have been in 
English Professor Wilson’s admirably thorough volume 
published in 1869, and Professor Masson’s, written in 1856 
and reprinted in 1899. But neither of these, though each 
excellent in its special way biographically, deals in more 
than an elementary fashion with Chatterton’s work from 
a critical standpoint, and even as a “ Life” Dr. Masson’s 
is, in its latest form, not untainted by the old uncharit- 
able view of the poet, for he writes in his vivid style of the 
ghost of Rowley dogging the unhappy youth about London 
streets “‘ grinning and gliding after him with his hideous 
old face under a cowl”’ and raising horrors of conscience 
by eternally recalling ‘“‘ past lies and deceits.” The un- 
fairness of judging Chatterton’s ardent imaginative 
identification of himself with Rowley from a narrow 
standpoint of ordinary morals has been forcibly urged by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. Professor Wilson’s book, as it happens, 
has for some time been out of print so that there is now 
not even a complete story of the poet’s life; for Dr. 
Masson’s volume, delightful as many of its pages are, is at 
the best not really a biography but only an expanded 
magazine essay on Chatterton. 


Mr. Robert Ford, who died in Glasgow last Saturday, 
was a diligent collector of the songs and ballads which 
depended upon oral transmission among Scottish rural 
folks for an insecure and dwining existence. These he 
printed in a volume of ‘‘ Vagabond Songs of Scotland,” 
which has had a wide circulation. ‘‘ Thistledown,” 
another of his books, is the product of not unsuccessful 
— the field of Scottish humorous anecdote in 
which Dean Ramsay reaped so abundantly that his 
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successors get but small recompense for their painful 
labours. Dir. Ford had wide fame as a raconteur of such 
stories and as a reader of selections from his own 
vernacular writings. Various anthologies, such as “ The 
Harp of Perthshire” and “‘ Ballads of Bairnhood,” testified 
to a generous sympathy and painstaking methods if not to 
any clearly defined critical faculty. Ford’s merits and 
defects were equally apparent in his editorial enterprises, 
chief of which were new editions of the poems of Alexander 
Rodger and of Robert Fergusson—Burns’s “elder 
brother in the muses, by far my elder brother in mis- 
fortune.” 


With Rodger, Radical politician and poet, who incurred 
the wrath of Sir Walter Scott by a clever if Rabelaisian 
parody of Shirra’s welcome to George IV., “Carle, now 
the King’s come,” Ford had many qualities in common, 
though politics did nothing to excite his muse—the 
humour of homely Scottish life appealed to both and 
formed the subject of some cherished writings in prose 
and verse. The recently published edition of Fergusson 
was notable for the completeness alike of the poet’s writ- 
ings and of the biographical material, as well as for the 
examples of portraits of the hapless youth to whom 
Stevenson, with Burns intervening, served himself suc- 
cessor. Ford had been for a quarter of a century a 
member of the Glasgow Ballad Club, founded by the late 
William Freeland, of which the best-known members 

robably are Mr. William Canton (an original member) and 

r. Neil Munro. 


The British Academy, proposed by James I. (of which 
we spoke in a recent number), would not have been the 
first institution of the kind. Prior to it there existed the 
Florimontane Academy, which had its day at Annecy, in 
Savoy. It was founded in 1607 by St. Francois de Sales and a 
magistrate of the name of Favre, who was the first presi- 
dent, and in whose house it was held. The number of 
academicians was fixed at forty, men of approved merit 
both in religion and knowledge ; and it was their business 
to deliver lectures to the eager students, who at once began 
to flock to the Academy from all parts of the country. The 
name that was given to the institution was intended to 
indicate that it hoped to gather into its bosom all that was 
produced of literary or scientific value amid the mountains 
of Savoy; its coat of arms was an orange-tree in flower, 
and its motto Flores fructusque perennes. 


The statutes of the new Academy were drawn up by 
St. Frangois de Sales, and they define sufficiently the 
nature and aims of the new society. All the members of 
the Academy were to love one another like brothers; their 
conduct was to be grave and edifying ; and they were to be 
generous in contributing to the expenses of the institution. 
Indeed, it was expressly forbidden to any miserly person to 
set foot therein. Censors were to be appointed to reprove 
those who did not conform to the above regulations. Nor 
was it only for the audience that rules were made. The 
professors, who must have earned some considerable dis- 
tinction before they were appointed, were enjoined to give 
their lectures punctually at the expected hour; they were 
to be anxious to teach as well as possibile; they were to say 
a great deal in a few words, and their style was to be 
serious, refined and without affectation. They were to 
exhaust one subject before they began another, to finish at 
the second lesson what they bad not had time to treat in 
the first, and to explain at the end of each lecture all that 
the audience had not been able thoroughly to understand. 
The Academy had no early struggle, but attained fame 
and numbers at a bound, and in the first year its subjects 
included mathematics with Euclid, the globes, harmony, 
and navigation, though the scheme of instruction arranged 
for was really a much wider one than this. 





In spite, however, of the reputation of its founders and 
its brilliant début, the Academy soon passed away ; indeed, 
it did not survive its originators. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that its short existence was in vain. For out of it 
there came Vaugelas, the second son of the president, 
whose studies of the French language eminently qualified 
him to take a leading part in the founding of the French 
Academy. And last century there was still to be found at 
Annecy a Florimontane Academy which published useful 
works on the literary origin of the French language in 
Saxony. 


Lovers of Rembrandt will be interested to hear of the 
reported sale of his house to the municipality of Amster- 
dam. The house, considerably altered since the seven- 
teenth century, if not rebuilt, and standing in what is now 
called the Jews’ quarter, is a brick and stone structure, 
before which there passed in Rembrandt’s day the endless 
ogre of ragged types from which he so often drew 

is inspiration. Here, after his marriage with Saskia 
Vylenburg, he lived for two decades, a period of un- 
wearied and successful activity, until upon the death of 
his wife and the loss of all his fortune he was obliged to 
betake himself to less sumptuous quarters and sank into 
obscurity. 


The official account of the tour in India of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will be written 
by Sir Walter Lawrence, K.C.I.E., chief of the Prince’s 
staff. The work will contain the only authoritative record 
of this memorable journey through the Indian Empire, 
while the various territories visited will suggest a compre- 
hensive survey of their condition, and a discussion of many 
problems connected with their government and administra- 
tion, for which Sir Walter Lawrence’s long experience of 
Indian affairs has eminently fitted him. Thus the book 
may be expected to form a standard book of reference for 
many years to come. It will be published in two hand- 
some, finely illustrated volumes by Mr. Edward Arnold, 
publisher to H.M. Secretary of State for India in Council, 
as soon as possible after the conclusion of the Royal tour. 


Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco has in the press a 
poem entitled, ‘‘ The Madonna of the Scales—A Calabrian 
Memory,” which will be sold for the benefit of the sufferers 
from the earthquake in Calabria. The booklet will be 
issued by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford and by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. The price is Is. net. 


Professor Melancthon W. Jacobus, Dean of the American 
Hartford Theological Seminary, has been in this country 
for some time with the object of making editorial 
arrangements for the new Standard Bible Dictionary 
which is to be issued some time during 1906 by Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. Among the European 
contributors with whom arrangements have already been 
made are Professor Eduard K6nig, Professors Wilhelm 
Nowack and Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor Albert Thumb, 
Professor Hermann Guthe, Professor Driver, Canon Sanday, 
Professor Ramsay, Professor Marcus Dods, Professor James 
Denney, and the Rev. George Milligan. This Dictionary 
is being planned on new lines and will cover comprehen- 
sively about nine thousand topics. It will contain many 
illustrations and maps. 





Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing next week a new book 
by the author of ‘“‘ The ane of Catherine the Great.” 
The full title of the volume is ‘* The Burlesque Napoleon,” 
being the story of the life and kingship of Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon the Great, by 
Philip W. Sergeant, B.A. The subject of the biography 
was King of Westphalia. 
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Alexandra von Herder (Mrs. Frederick Grantham), whose 
dramatic poem, ‘‘ The Little Mermaid,” will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elkin Mathews, is a great-grand- 
daughter of the famous poet and philosopher, Johann 
Gottfried von Herder, who, with his friends, Goethe and 
Schiller, shed lustre on the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar at the close of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Arthur Symons has contributed to the Vigo Cabinet 
Series some translations from the ‘“‘ Poémes en Prose”’ of 
Charles Baudelaire. 


A very handsome edition of Prescott’s Historical 
Works, in twenty-two volumes, octavo, is in course of 
publication by J. B. Lippincott Company. It will be called 
the Montezuma edition, and will be illustrated by one 
hundred and ten full-page photogravure plates by Goupil, 
of Paris, some of which are original illustrations by the 
most distinguished modern artists. The edition will be 
limited to one hundred numbered sets. 


Mr. George Allen announces a volume called ‘ Science 
in Public Affairs,” edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. Among 
the contributors are Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, Professor Michael E. Sadler, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
and Mr. John A. Hobson. The object of the book is to 
show the supreme necessity for more science in all branches 
of our public life. It deals with the health, education, 
industry, citizenship, administration, and colonial develop- 
ment of the nation. 


It is now announced that Mr. Winston Churchill's book 
on Lord Randolph Churchill will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. in the course of January. 


The work of Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Ernest Normand) has 
for some years been eagerly looked for at the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions. Mrs. Normand’s career is full of 
interest from the time when, as a girl in her ’teens, she 
commenced her art studentship at the Queen Square 
School. A record of the development of her art, and the 
incidents in her life, has been written by Mr. Arthur Fish 
for Messrs. Cassell and Co., and will shortly be published. 
There are to be forty illustrations to the book, which will 
represent Mrs. Normand’s work from her student days 
to her new gallery exhibit of the present year. 


The Life Story of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., is 
well known as most interesting, and in a volume to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Cassell and Co., written 
by Mr. Percy Cross Standing, it is narrated fully from 
its beginning. A feature of the book will be the large 
number of illustrations—some in colour—by means of 
which the reader can follow the development of Sir 
Lawrence’s art through its various phases. 


Mr. Edward Stanford announces that he will have ready 
in the course of a few days a new and revised edition of 
“A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales,” 
by H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. The system of classification 
in geographical divisions has been retained, while the 
number of books included has been considerably increased. 


Two interesting literary announcements are made by the 
Morning Leader, which offers a prize of {100 for a serial 
story of one hundred thousand words, and six prizes of five 
guineas each for short stories of about two thousand words. 
The latter offer was made by the Morning Leader with 
gratifying results last Christmas. 


Messrs. Hampton and Co.’s sale of the library of the 
late Sir Joseph Hawley will take place at Leybourne 
Grange, Malling, Kent, on November 22, 23 and 24, not on 
November 30 as originally announced. 





LITERATURE 


TENNYSON’S FRIEND 


Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle. By Cnar.es and Frances 
Brookrietp, Two vols. (Pitman, 28s. net.) 


THE title of this book is something of a misnomer, as the 
central character is very decidedly not Mrs. Brookfield but 
her husband, William Henry Brookfield. However, that is 
a matter of no very great importance; the main fact 
to be noted is that this is one of the most delightful books 
of memoirs which we have seen for many years. The name 
of Brookfield occurs very frequently in the biographical 
works of the nineteenth century, but we confess that, until 
the appearance of these two volumes, our ideas of the man 
and his surroundings were somewhat hazy. It was evident 
that he must have been something out of the common, 
for otherwise it is scarcely credible that he could for 
so long a time have enjoyed the friendship of men who 
were so fastidious in their likings and dislikings as Alfred 
Tennyson, Thomas Carlyle, Edward FitzGerald, and 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Closer examination fully 
accounts for the love bestowed upon Mr. Brookfield by the 
remarkable men who formed his friendly circle. He is 
delightful in every respect, because, though in no wise 
lacking in the serious elements of character, he was above 
all a witty, a humorous, and a most charming member of 
society, and although his sketches occasionally display 
plenty of trenchancy, the brilliant literary characters of 
the last century appear in a pleasant and amiable light. 
Obviously he was never blind to their weaknesses, but he 
had a much keener eye for their virtues. 

Early in the book we have a picture of Mr. Brookfield at 
the age of twenty-three, and the gay and handsome features 
accord well with the text. We might remark here that the 
illustration of these volumes is a feature deserving of 
special commendation. Many of the portraits shown are 
quite new, and the reproduction is done in a manner that 
is beyond praise. There is a letter, written about the 
period when the first picture of Mr. Brookfield was taken, 
so illustrative of his character and so reminiscent, too, of 
the young University man just entering on the career of 
life, that we cannot help quoting a part of it: 


“My Dear VENABLES,—Notwithstanding the proverbial irregularity 
of the English Mails and the infamous practice of Government in 
embezzling all private letters for the King’s private reading, yours of 
the 17th eluded observation at the post office so as to reach me; and 
was as acceptable as considering the wearisome frequency of your com- 
munications lately, could possibly be expected. 

‘* My last was a scrawl from Althorp—where we spent six weeks, That 
there are 60,000 volumes you know. I read them all excepting a 
Pamphlet in a Patois of the Sanscrit, written by a learned, but, I regret 
to add, profane Hindoo Sectarian, the blasphemous drift of which was 
to prove that Bramah’s locks were not all patent. 

“ We went to town to the fiddling which it was the pill of the day to 
cry down, Iwas much gratified by the show and altogether. I sate by 
the Duke of Wellington, who was good enough to go out to fetch me a 
pot of porter. When ‘See the Conquering Hero comes’ was sung 
in ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ all eyes were turned upon me. I rose and bowed 
—but did not think the place was suited for any more marked acknow- 
ledgment. The King sang the Coronation Anthem exceedingly well, 
and Princess Victoria whistled the Dead March in ‘ Saul’ with, perhaps, 
rather less than her usual effect. But the chef d'euvre was confessed 
by all to be Macaulay in ‘the praise of God and of the Second 
Day.’”’ 


Mr. Brookfield’s destiny in life was for some time in 
doubt. His fatherintended him for the Bar, but ultimately 
he was ordained and shortly afterwards entered into a 
curacy in Southampton. There he met his future wife, the 
charming lady who was a great figure in West End society 
up to the time of her death in 1856. The best of the book 
is composed of letters that passed between Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookfield, and a diary kept by the former. Incidentally 
much is shown to us of that England of the ‘forties, 
which has now become a thing of the past. We might 
take as an example the following incident, narrated in one 
of Mrs. Brookfield’s letters, which would scarcely be 
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repeated among the gilded youth of the twentieth 
century :— 
‘Miss Etton to W. H. BROOKFIELD; 


**Southampton, 
** 14th Fan., 41. 


“ The noise of the carriages kept me awake halfthe night, and at half- 
past eight I should still have been catching up my lost sleep, but that 
I was awakened by a ‘ Hum’ (as Papa would say) of men’s voices out- 
side the window, and looking out discovered Arthur and Edmund in 
fits of laughter with five ‘or six men in fustian and an old woman sur- 
rounding them, Arthur patting the foremost man on the shoulder in 
the most familiar manner, and soothing him down, while the woman 
was scolding in shrill tones. We called up Edmund, eager for ex- 
planation, and found they had left the Day’s at 6 o'clock, with the two 
Forrests and a party of other men among whom was the illustrious Crewe 
Reid, They went in to smoke cigars at a house in Bedford Place, the 
lodgings of one of the party and on coming out, little Bagot could not 
resist from tearing a knocker off a house near, upon which the owner 
of the house, one Barnes, and his wife, ran out after him, and Crewe 
fought with him, and Arthur ran to his assistance (Barnes being a 
powerful man) and knocked him down twice running, offering the 
woman half-a-crown, Then Barnes followed him and Edmund home 
calling every stray workman they passed to join him—so there was 
this little crowd assembled outside the house."’ 


The people who figure most prominently in these pages 
are, first of all, Thackeray, whose letters are really charming 
wherever they appear: the majority are as well written as 
“Esmond ”’ itself, and that is saying a great deal. The 
volumes are quite full of little thumb-nail sketches of the 
celebrities of the Queen’s reign. Take, for instance, this 
one of Palmerston and Dickens : 


‘Lord Palmerston’s speeches were amusing to me as exhibiting how 
a Public Man, thoro’ly accustomed to speak, and not caring the 
shadow of a fraction of a hang whether he succeeded or not, would 
handle such flimsy topics. He did not excel, however, nor anybody 
else. Dickens spoke, shortly and well enough, but it had a very cut 
and dried air, and rather pompous and shapely in its construction 
and delivered in a rather sonorous deep voice. Not a jot of humour in 
it. He looks like Milnes, same height and shape, still longer hair, but 
not his demoniacal good humour of expression. I was totally ignored, 
no Church, no Chaplain, no personal Me was drunk, while the medical 
officers were proposed, and indeed everybody else.” 


So much has been said about Carlyle and Tennyson that 
we need not repeat such quotations as have appeared in 
nearly all our daily contemporaries; but we cannot refrain 
from giving one very brief anecdote of Carlyle, @ propos of 
a fable told him by Mr. Brookfield: 


‘** There was once on a time a fox that fell into a well. A rabbit 
came and looked at him over the well side. Moral. This should teach 
us to beware of foxes,’ Carlyle laughed as much as I ever saw him do 
at anything, and said it was the profoundest piece of moral instruction 
he had ever heard.” 


A character-sketch that has little to do with society, 
but is eloquent of some of the men of the time, is that of 
a believer whose creed is illustrated in the following quota- 
tion: 


“Mr. Brookfield used to say, ‘For a definite and clear belief take 
Joseph Swinden, gardener at my father’s; who held that nobody could 
be saved who wore short breeches. He always spoke of his wife as 
unregenerate, tho’ she was a very good woman, brought his dinners 
regularly, and had a comfortable home for him after his work, One 
morning at 9 o’clock I went into the garden and found him hoeing 
turnips. ‘*How do you do, Joseph?’ ‘Nay, I'm middling brave, 
thank the Lord.’’ ‘ And how's your wife?’' ‘*My wife? Why she’s 
been in Hell these five hours and half.'’ “Bless me, what do you 
mean?" ‘She died at half-past three this morning.’’ This same 
Joseph Swinden thought nobody could be saved who wore pantaloons. 

said once to him, “Now, Joseph, do you think St. Paul wore 
breeches?"’ With admirable power of debate he answered, ‘I don't 
know what he wore, Mr. William, but I'll tell what he didn’t wear. 
He didn’t wear shirt collars up, velvet waistcoat, gold buttons, blue 
satin cravate, boots and straps. Strutting about like a crow in a 
gutter’’ (describing myself in the year 1830 in detail),’” 


The Lady Ashburton of the time made entertaining a 
fine art and there could scarcely be a more finished sketch 
of her than the following: 


“Lady Ashburton was an ideal hostess, for she knew how to make 
each of her guests happy in his own way. She knew how and when to 
use the best, the most appreciative or the most encouraging word. She 
never intruded herself, in fact, she skilfully and cleverly occasionally 
made herself missed. She would dine in her own apartments an hour 
or so before a big dinner in order that she might have all her powers 











to devote to her guests; she made it a rule that she should talk with 
all, that none should be neglected. These gracious habits oiled wheels 
already smooth—for so big and rich a place was well enough organized 
—and caused her assemblies to be models of good management ; though 
this last great one had something more associated with it; there was a 
wistful affection mixed in with her attention to her friends which every- 
body felt, though few of them recognised the cause or reason.” 


Among the others who figure in the pages is the poet 
Rogers, and the following is highly characteristic of him : 


‘ Rogers, although now drawing towards the end of a long and well- 
amused life, was still to be seen out, and still found pleasure in receiving 
the selected few at his own house. Mrs. Brookfield was standing by 
him one day, when a lady came up and said, ‘You remember me, Mr. 
Rogers?’ ‘Perfectly,’ he replied at once. ‘Who could ever forget 
you?’ Then in an equally loud voice he asked Mrs. Brookfield, ‘ Who 
is she? Never met her before in my life.’"’ 


We have only space to add to this a little pen-and-ink 
sketch of Charlotte Bronté, which shows the author of 
‘* Jane Eyre” in a light somewhat different from that in 
which she is usually seen: 

‘*- Alert minded and keen brained herself, she was accustomed only to 
the narrow literalness of her own circle, and could scarcely have under- 
stood the rapid give and take, or the easy conversational grace of these 
new friends. Also she may hardly have appreciated the charming con- 
ciseness with which they told their stories ; for the members of this set 
were the first to break away from the pedantic ponderousness usual with 
all the great talkers, even those of their own time; and Miss Bronté, a 
square peg in a round hole, was doubtless, too, dismayed at anecdotes that 
gained in elegance as they lost in accuracy.” 


BACCHYLIDES 


Bacchylides, The poems and fragments, edited with intro- 
duction, notes and prose translation by Sir Ricuarp 
C. Jess, Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s, net.) 


A NEw work by Sir R. Jebb is always an event of first-rate 
importance in the classical world. But the present work 
marks an epoch in many ways. We have in this edition 
clearly set before us and with all the conciseness of 
critical annotation possible, the poems of Bacchylides 
which were utterly lost to the world for a space of fourteen 
hundred years, and were deciphered by Dr. Kenyon of the 
British Museum in 1897. The precious find has added very 
appreciably to the rich treasures of ancient Greek litera- 
ture. The editio princeps of Dr. Kenyon was largely in- 
debted to the learning of the present editor and the late 
Professor Palmer of Dublin, both of whom were privileged 
to see Dr. Kenyon’s admirable work at a very early stage, 
and did yeoman’s service in the preliminary process of 
constructing the text. Dr. Kenyon wrote in 1897: 

‘* It is satisfactory to know that there is a good prospect of his [Sir 
R. Jebb’s) undertaking an ‘independent edition in which his admirable 


scholarship will be free from the trammels of an editio princeps, and in 
which he may do for Bacchylides what he has done for Sophocles,” 


The present edition completely fulfils this forecast of eight 
years ago. Bacchylides will form an admirable intro- 
ductory study to Pindar, whose much more complicated 
metres and diction render his Odes unsuitable for all but 
very advanced students. Sir R. Jebb’s exposition of the 
metres is as clear as we might expect from one whose 
mastery over lyrical measures is proved by his wonderful 
version of Browning’s ‘‘ Abt Vogler”’ into the measures of 
Pindar’s fourth Pythian Ode—a version which, I would ven- 
ture to say, surpasses the original both in clearness and in 
elevation. It has been remarked by Dr. Kenyon in a 
paper upon “‘ The evidence of Greek Papyri with regard to 
Textual Criticism,’’ recently published in the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, that on the whole the papyri con- 
firm the vulgate texts and discountenance critical conjec- 
tures. When we can see for ourselves the facsimile of a text 
we are, no doubt, unwilling to depart from it. But no one 
manuscript can ever justify a reading which is not Greek 
or which gives no tolerable sense. Mr. Nairn’s text of 
Herodas abounds in passages which no judicious or 
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unprejudiced scholar would think of accepting as the words 
of a Greek poet. To take one instance in the third Mime 
of Herodas (verse 60) we find a schoolmaster urging three 
schoolfellows of the boy who is to be flogged to assist the 
master. His words are: “ Will you not quickly raise him 
on your shoulders, about to produce him on the full moon 
of Akesaeus ?”’ We learn from Photius that Akesaeus was 
a helmsman who always waited for the full moon before 
setting sail, so that the ‘‘moon of Akesaeus”’ became pro- 
verbial for the Greek Kalends or Tib’s Eve. But couldany 
t have used such an awkward expression ? And could 
eitovres mean “‘ about to produce” ? And who can believe 
that we have anything even suggesting a possible meaning 
in any of the many versions of the amazing iyiea passage 
(iv. 93-95)? si arses 
But there is hardly a line in Bacchylides which is 
not intelligible. The absence of scholia is greatly felt 
both in Herodas and in Bacchylides. We have often 
nothing to depend on but a lexicographer, and his 
evidence is not of much use unless there is reason to believe 
that in making his note he had in his mind the particular 
passage for the explanation of which he is invoked. In 
the absence of scholia we should be glad of the help of any 
ancient writer. Professor Jebb has in one case neglected 
a hint of Apollodorus. The passage is in x. 65, where the 
Editor (perhaps rightly) adheres to the text. The poet 
has: “a strife had sprung up between the brothers Proetus 
and Acrisius from a slight cause,” BAnxpas .. dx’ apyas. But 
Apollodorus has the striking phrase that the brothers were 
at variance “from their mother’s womb.” Believing that 
Apollodorus had this passage in his mind I proposed to 
correct to PAnxas ax’ adkpas—a primo vagitu (cp. dxpay 
Babpidwy azo, Pind. P.v.7). The Editor has done me 
the honour to record my conjecture, but prefers the 
manuscript reading, which seems to me otiose. More- 
over, Apollodorus in another place says the quarrel 
arose from the killing by Proetus of Danae, daughter of 
Acrisius, which would not be a slight cause. The Editor 
has, however, added some new and beautiful conjectures 
by himself and others, and accepts of course Kenyon’s 
vénpa for Supa (x. 54) and Palmer’s car’ ’Apxadiay for 
karaxapiidy (xX. 94). These were in the editio princeps ; 
they are quite certain and serve to remind us that the 
papyrus is not infallible. He gives a place in his text to 
a very attractive conjecture by Blass, mde = récn 
“property” (Hesychius waos - xrijors) for rat (which gives 
but a feeble sense) in ix. 43. Only in one case (iil. 22) 
has he admitted a crasis such as hideously disfigures 
the mimiambi of Herodas. The Editor’s xpd vaoi’ for 
mpéyovos in x. IIg, is certainly the best correction pro- 
posed ; but is it not a hard saying that ‘‘A short syllable 
in the middle of a word divided between two verses could 
not stand as a syllaba anceps (representing a long syllable) 
at the end of the first verse” ? Have we not an example 
of this very phenomenon in Catull. xi. 11: 


‘*Gallicum Rhenun, horribile aequor, ultlm— 
—osque Britannos ?”’ 


Neil’s excellent dwrevovra in viii. 13, = “‘sleeping,” is one of 
some hundred new words to be added to Liddell and Scott 
from Bacchylides alone. 

In the very charming and characteristic Ode (v.) which 
narrates the meeting of Heracles and Meleager in Hades, 
the Editor is right in reading dyxAatveaca for ¢yxAaicaca 
of the papyrus, which involves hardly any change. It is 
true that the Althaea of Homer (Il. ix. 565-575) was a 
terrible woman, one who would not probably be given to 
the melting mood : 


“She called down terrible curses on her son for the death of her 
brother, and sore smote the bounteous earth with her hands calling on 
Hades and the dread Persephone to vouchsafe her son’s death, falling on 
her knees, and her bosom was wet with her tears: and the Fury that 
ro in darkness, the Fury of the ruthless heart, heard her from 

rebus, 


In this terrible passage she is described as weeping, but 
her tears are not tears of ruth. She has no pity for 





Meleager. But on the other hand Ovid gives (Met. viii. 460- 
511)a much softer presentment of Althaea, and dwells on her 
conflicting emotions as motherand sister. This softer view 
would probably recommend itself to Bacchylides, who may 
have influenced Ovid. Here, as in many other places, the 
Editor’s perfectly fair statement of the case and lucid 
arraying of the evidence will convert former dissentients 
to a belief in the view preferred by himself. 

The whole edition is iull of learning, taste, and judgment ; 
and the prose translation is a model of beautiful and un- 
affected English—all of which praise any reviewer might 
safely have conferred without even opening the book, so 
certain is it that in any work which he undertakes the 
great Cambridge scholar will never fall below the highest 
grade either in masterly grasp of his subject or in finished 


perfection of execution. 
R. Y. TYRRELL, 


ANECDOTAGE 


Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1842-1885, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Stuart J, Rei, (Cassell & Co., 18s, 
net.) 


THERE are some men who never cease to wonder at their 
own experience, who look upon the simplest incidents of 
life with a surprised naiveté. To such as these no episode 
seems vain or unimportant. If one of them should chance 
to meet a friend in the street, it is instantly recorded on 
his tablets, and when the simple fellow comes to write his 
autobiography the trivial encounter is set forth with undue 
pomp and circumstance. Sir Wemyss Reid belonged to 
this class of ingenuous persons. The first volume of his 
Memoirs, which brings us down to the year 1885, was 
doubtless more amusing for him to write than it is for us 
to read. Its four hundred pages contain very little of 
which we wish to be informed. There is no sufficient 
reason why Sir Wemyss Reid should have taken us into his 
confidence at so great a length. He does notseem to have 
had an exciting or adventurous career. He spent the 
greater part of his life in the editing of a provincial paper. 
He was devoted to his craft; and he upheld its honour 
with an energy which did him infinite credit. Like other 
editors, he was brought into the closest relation with the 
politicians, whose cause he espoused. In due time he was 
elected a member of the Reform Club, and his election was 
secured ‘‘in spite of the fact that he had a considerable 
number of black balls.” His pleasures did not differ from 
those affected by other prosperous gentlemen of the Press. 
When he had the leisure he made a tour upon the Continent. 
In September 1871 he went abroad for the first time in his 
life, and at Milan he “ found himself stranded at the old 
Hotel de la Ville for want of money,” an accident which 
might have happened to any one of us. Presently he went 
further afield, visited Bucharest, and wrote ‘‘ some account 
of his trip in the Fortnightly Review, then under the editor- 
ship of Mr. John Morley.” Nor was this the last of his 
adventures. On one occasion he saw the Midnight Sun 
from a cargo boat, and on another he discovered that 
Gibraltar was a “‘ magnificent impostor.’ Meanwhile, he 
contributed to the magazines, and dined with such cele- 
brated men as Mr. Andrew Lang and Lord Houghton. 
And he wrote it all down with a diligence which is worthy 
of all praise. But those who did not know Sir Wemyss 
Reid may be forgiven if they cannot take the smallest 
interest in the incidents of his everyday life. We are 
delighted to read of adventures by sea or land. We 
contemplate with pleasure the experience of one who has 
not walked in the common tracks. The genius of under- 
standing can raise the autobiography of a simple man into 
a masterpiece of artistic presentation or a psychological 
analysis. But, while Sir Wemyss Reid has no more tale to 
tell than the needy knife-grinder, he does not admit us 
into the secret of his character. There was, then, but one 
course open to him—to fall back upon anecdotage; and 
so he filled his volume with the gossip of the clubs and the 
newspaper offices. 
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And as we read his pages we realise most distinctly that 
what may appear to be of the utmost importance to this 
man or that, is,in general, perfectly trivial. Half a dozen 
men, who have written books, or edited newspapers, meet 
together in aclub. Their conversation is neither original 
nor brilliant, but to the sympathetic ear it appears to have 
some value, not for its own sake, but because it is ex- 
changed between those who have edited newspapers or 
written books. Change the names of Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
characters, and you will discover the true pointlessness of his 
anecdotes. We confess that we are wholly indifferent when 
we are told that a certain man of letters disliked evening 
dress, and was restless if he were not permitted to smoke 
directly after dinner. These traits do not mark the par- 
ticular man of letters out from his fellows. He shared his 
objection to dress clothes and his love of smoke with many 
hundreds of others. Now, the whole purpose of an 
anecdote is, or should be, to insist not upon resemblances 
but upon differences. If you read the incomparable Brief 
Lives of Aubrey, you will note that the most trivial of his 
stories is an apt illustration of character, or a quick flash of 
eccentricity. But Sir Wemyss Reid does not rise to 
Aubrey’s height. His Memoirs will not grow mellow with 
the centuries, and there is scarce one of the men mentioned 
that we know the better for what he has to say about 
him. Yet there is a story, which Sir Wemyss Reid 
might have told had he been sominded. He was for many 

ears in the confidence of a certain section of the Liberal 

arty. A strong partisan of W. E. Forster, he knew as 
much as most of the intrigues which divided Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers on the question of Ireland. Of 
Forster's resignation just before the murders in Phoenix 
Park he has something authentic to say, and the chapter 
which he devotes to these events is the most interesting in 
his book. But then discretion stepped in, and forbade his 
editor from printing more than a fragment of his brother’s 
Memoirs. There is,in fact, another volume to come, which 
is, for paetcel reasons, at present withheld. We are told 
in the Introduction that Sir Wemyss Reid knew the secret 
history of the Liberal Party as none other knew it. He is 
said to have been absolutely in the confidence of Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, and we are assured that he 
has told the story of the Hawarden Kite, and the Home 
Rule split without fear or favour. Nor is this the worst. 
He has given a “ plain unvarnished account on unimpeach- 
able authority of a subsequent and not less discreditable 
phase in the annals of the Liberal Party.” The editor has 
held his hand for “ obvious reasons.”” The reasons are 
obvious but insufficient, and though it may be inadvisable 
to publish the truth, it will never be less inadvisable than 
to-day. However, we are thus compelled to lay down Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s Memoirs with our curiosity unsatisfied. 
But not even the promise of “ revelations,” not even the 
prospect of the day, when Liberal policy will throw 
reticence to the winds, can atone for the banality of the 
present sad and sorry instalment. 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Mary Stuart. By Frorence MacCunn. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Lonc ago, on the occasion of an early exhibition of 
portraits of Mary Stuart, a poet in Punch described her as 
“‘a sphinx, a myth, a mystery.” As to her personal 
beauty she remains a mystery, if we do not take a great 
deal of trouble in the criticism of the various pictures 
which are said to be her portraits. But when we have 
taken that amount of pains, as I have done for my private 
amusement, we know almost precisely what Mary’s aspect 
was at almost every period of her life. Mr. Hewlett has 
divined her bodily semblance in youth, and reproduced it 
very well, I think, in several passages of “The Queen’s 
Quair,” though he probably never saw the young subtly 
smiling Queen of Lord Leven and Melville’s portrait, first 
brought to the world’s knowledge in Mr. Foster’s work, 





“The True Portraiture of Mary Stuart.” Mary was a tall 
lithe beauty, with a bright pallor of complexion, very 
delicate, thin arched eyebrows, wide apart, a lofty brow, 
bright russet hair, red hazel eyes, long and narrow, with 
heavy white eyelids, a subtle mouth with delicate curves, a 
beautiful chin, and a rather long, straight nose. The grace 
of the poise of her head and neck, in youth, is best 
indicated in a fine wax medallion (1559) at the Museum at 
Breslau, unmentioned by English writers about her 
portraits. 

Thus we know the aspect of the Queen, while friend and 
foe are unanimous as to her fascination. In Scotland, and 
in her English captivity, her fascination was almost her 
only weapon in the warfare of her life. Doubtless she 
used it freely, in the hope to win friends and allies, but she 
was not a cruel siren; nor, probably, was she given to the 
style of lavish caressing which does not please one in “ The 
Queen’s Quair.”” ; 

The real Mary, as regards character and history, is no 
more of a mystery than the real Mary as to personal 
aspect. We become confused between the fiery assaults of 
her enemies, like Mr. Froude, and the laudations of friendly 
enthusiasts and credulous biographers. The real Mary 
is to be seen plainly enough in Mrs. MacCunn’s “ Mary 
Stuart.” The author, though full of sympathy fora Queen 
who was set a hopeless task, and placed in a situation 
where success was impossible, is perfectly impartial. She 
shuts her eyes to not one of Mary’s faults and sins, while 
she is awake to all her many virtues and merits. In the 
Queen she sees ‘‘a very, very woman,” not a fiend, or a 
siren, or asaint; a woman with a heart full of kindness, 
courage, gratitude, and loyalty, and eager to win the 
affection of others. She desired to love and be loved, and 
she won neither of her desires. She and Francis II. were 
children together. For Darnley she had, at most, a 
toquade ; he could neither give her true love, nor could he 
be the master, the strong protector and ruler, for whom she 
sought. For Bothwell she had such an infatuation as the 
Greek Ate used to inflict on doomed men and women; but 
Bothwell was a brutal bully, not a master, and the lords 
who severed them perfectly understood that absence would 
cause this idol to vanish from herheart. They were right: 
in less than a year after Carbery Hill, Mary was ready to 
marry George Douglas, perhaps in a fit of unroyal 
gratitude: this is one of the strangest points in her story. 

Mrs. MacCunn does not shirk the deep guilt of Darnley’s 
taking off. His ways of injuring, insulting, and sickening 
Mary had been innumerable. He had been aninsolent brag- 
gard, an abject coward, a brawling drunkard, a fainéant, 
an incompetent meddler, and again and again a traitor, 
before her eyes. He had led an attempt apparently calcu- 
lated to cause her own and her child’s death as well as that 
of her secretary; he had turned cur, and betrayed his 
accomplices: without love of her, he was jealous of her; 
he was doing his best, apparently, to ruin her with the 
Catholic princes of Europe, while he was alleged to be 
planning a coup d'état for her overthrow at the end of 1566, 
and he insulted her again, by a verbal message, in the 
early January of 1567. This conduct did as much as any- 
thing to arouse her infatuation for Bothwell, and, between 
the fever for Bothwell, and the hatred, contempt, and 
dread of the mischievous Darnley, Mary’s loyal nature was 
absolutely perverted. She brought her husband from 
Glasgow and his clan, the Stewarts, to the perils of a re- 
mote and defenceless house in Edinburgh, and so made 
his murder a certainty. At Glasgow, as Mrs. MacCunn 
says, she used no blandishments ; but a letter of Darnley’s, 
in the Lennox manuscripts, proves that she stooped to these 
hypocrisies in Edinburgh, at Kirk o’ Field. The woman 
most loyal of nature betrayed, and betrayed with a kiss. 
Lower no mortal could fall. Her excellent nature had been 
maddened and perverted by six years of the ferocities of 
Knox, the insults and caresses of Elizabeth; by the treason 
of her nobles ; by the whole loathsome nature of Darnley. 
So the deeds were done, the murder and the miserable 
marriage. 
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The rest of Mary’s life was one of enforced expiation ; 
for twenty years she drank from a cup bubbling over 
with every conceivable bitterness. She had gone so far 
as to be false even to her Church, in her marriage 
to Bothwell by Protestant rites. In her earlier years, 
as Queen in Scotland, it is by no means improbable 
that, under judicious handling, she might have left 
the old Church for the Anglican communion. But Knox 
was not judicious, nor did he desire an Anglican Queen. 
In any case, the twenty years of penance enabled Mary to 
reconcile herself to the Church, and to win the heart of 
posterity by pity and admiration of her dauntless courage, 
and her natural loyalty and love for every man and 
woman who remained true to her. This is the view of 
Mary which commends itself to Mrs. MacCunn, and she 
illustrates each detail in a narrative inevitably concise, 
but always vigorous and tender. Her sketches of the 
many characters in the tragedy—Lethington, Elizabeth, 
Moray, Morton, Bothwell, Knox, Kirkcaldy, and the rest— 
are slight but telling. On Moray she is perhaps rather too 
hard, for the man, cunning, self-seeking, and unscrupulous 
as he was, had the cause of Scotland and of order at his 
heart. He cared more than Mary did for her country: in 
truth she had little cause to love the land or the people, 
and was more a Lorainer than a Stuart, thanks to her 
education and early associations. As to Mary’s last plot 
against Elizabeth, Mrs. MacCunn is not certain that the 
copy of her letter to Babington is genuine, but accepts 
Mendoza’s belief that she was aware of the scheme for 
murdering “‘her sister and her foe.” Such a murder, in 
the circumstances, is a trifle. Elizabeth was equally 
anxious that Paulet should murder Mary. The difference 
is that Elizabeth would have betrayed Paulet, while Mary 
would have been true to Babington. 

We have only indicated the attitude of Mrs. MacCunn 
towards her heroine: it is candidly historical and perfectly 
womanly : two qualities not often combined where Mary 
Stuart is in question. Except in two or three misprinted 
dates, and one or two slight obscurities, caused by great 
conciseness in the early part of the book, we detect no 
topic for cavil. The author has used the accessible docu- 
ments, but in intricate and disputed matters she gives her 
own conclusions, with which we generally agree, and does 
not analyse the evidence publicly. In her space she 
could adopt no other method. By an odd oversight, a 
bad photograph of a poor but authentic drawing of Mary 
at the age of nine (the correct date is inscribed on the 
margin, and is corroborated by a letter of Catherine de 
Medici) is offered as “‘ Mary at the Age of Fourteen.” 

ANDREW LANG. 


THE HISTORY OF DIALECT 


The English Dialect Grammar. 
(Frowde, 16s, net.) 


WE have, first of all, to congratulate Professor Wright on 
the completion of the English Dialect Dictionary, without 
the assistance of which the present work would have been 
impossible. Since the foundation of the English Dialect 
Society in 1873 the work of doing justice to the history of 
our dialects has gone steadily {forwards through all its 
successive stages. First of all came the bibliography of 
the books concerned with the dialects and the publication 
of numerous dialect glossaries, both new and old, by the 
English Dialect Society, from 1873 to 1896, in eighty 
volumes. Next, the collection of additional words and 
illustrative quotations by Dr. Smythe Palmer during the 
years 1886 to 1889. Thirdly, the handing over of all the 
material collected up to that date to Dr. Wright, who soon 
discovered that the collections were still insufficient, and 
likely to remain so unless much augmented. The nextstep 
was for him to enlist the assistance of voluntary helpers, 
the number of which gradually increased till it exceeded 
six hundred. In the whole history of the undertaking 
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nothing was more satisfactory than this. A movement, 
begun in complete and implicit trust in the power of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to help 
itself, ultimately met with a response which exceeded all 
anticipation, and has proved, to the complete confusion of 
all pessimists, that there still exists among us an unselfish 
and almost inexhaustible supply of unanimous patriotism 
which is capable of steady devotion to any project that is 
designed for the common good. A nation that is capable 
of producing such a thing as a Dialect Dictionary, in 
addition to a New Historical Dictionary, can hardly be 
twitted with being in a stage of decadence, but ought 
rather to be regarded by discerning minds as “an Eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazl’d eyes 
at the full midday beam.” 

The time of preparation of the material was, in fact, 
extended till 1896 and later, so that the first volume of 
the English Dialect Dictionary did not appear till 1898, 
just a quarter of a century after the work practically 
began. Since that date it has advanced with great 
and commendable rapidity, the sixth and last volume 
appearing in October of the present year. 

his last volume contained, as a sort of Appendix, a 
Dialect Grammar, which is now reprinted in a separate, 
smaller, and more handy form under the title given above. 
It can be obtained independently of the larger work. 

To a certain extent the scope of the work necessarily 
includes the fifth volume of Dr. Alexander John Ellis’s 
work on Early English Pronunciation, which appeared in 
1889, and was concerned with the subject of “ Existing 
dialectal as compared with West Saxon pronunciation.” 
But Professor Wright has by no means been contented to 
annex the work of his predecessor, or even to exhibit it in 
the same form. He has gone all over the ground again, 
with the assistance of his numerous and devoted helpers, 
adding largely to all previous researches and constantly 
consulting the word-forms already given in the Dictionary. 
The result is practically an independent work, arranged on 
a better plan. 

A man who has before him the task of editing an 
extremely difficult text containing many doubtful words 
has been known, in rare instances, to adopt the courageous 
course of making a concordance of the words employed in 
the text before presuming to print the same. In like 
manner Professor Wright tells us that ‘“‘the material for 
this grammar was so great that it was found expedient to 
compile and print the Index first, and then to write the 
gramunar chiefly from the material contained in the Index.” 
We find accordingly that the Index occupies about four- 
sevenths of the book, that is to say, nearly four hundred 
out of the 696 pages in the volume, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is printed in double columns. 

It is needless to gild refined gold ; and it would be almost 
ridiculous to speak in terms of praise of this monumental 
work, It can never be superseded, for the simple reason 
that the dialects are disappearing. 

“ The writing of this grammar was begun none too soon, for had it 
been delayed another twenty years I believe it would by then be quite 
impossible to get together sufficient pure dialect material to enable 
any one togive even a mere outline of the phonology of our dialects as 
they existed at the close of the nineteenth century.” 

As to the qualifications of Professor Wright for the task, 
it is needless to speak to those who know him. That he is 
a master of phonology will readily appear from a perusal 
of p. 13, where he exhibits the symbols which he employs 
for representing vowel-sounds. We learn from this that 
our dialects contain altogether fifteen different short 
vowels, twelve long ones, thirty-seven diphthongs, and 
fifteen triphthongs; or seventy-nine sounds in all of a 
vocalic nature. If to these we add /, m, n, and ng, in the 
function of vowels, and the twenty-five rising diphthongs 
and triphthongs that begin with the sound of the y in you 
and the w in we, the total number of sounds of a vocalic 
nature that can be discovered, in one place or another 
amongst the dialect-speakers, rises to the respectable total 
of one hundred and eight. 
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Another testimony to the editor’s ability to deal with 
dialectal forms may be gathered from his Preface : 

“ As I did not learn to read until I was practically grown up, the 
knowledge of my own dialect [that of Windhill in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire]—uninfluenced by the literary language—has been of 
considerable use in the writing of this grammar, and has enabled me to 
avoid mistakes which would certainly have been made by one who had 
not spoken a dialect pure and simple in his youtb,"’ 


Surely no one would have suspected, in those early days, 
that this speaker of “a dialect pure and simple” would 
have grown up to be the worthy successor of the famous 
Max Miller at the illustrious University of Oxford. 

It will be seen that the Dialect Grammar is a book 
which no serious student of the English language or of 
» etymology can afford to neglect; he will rather be careful 
to keep it within easy reach, for the convenience of con- 
stant reference. Even those who merely seek to be amused 
will find many things to interest them; for some of the 
pronunciations indicated are certainly striking. In many 
parts an s is prefixed to a k-sound, as in scrawl for crawl, 
sclimb for climb, scrinkle for crinkle, and the like; a quaker 
is sometimes called a thwaker in Lakeland; nobri means 
nobody; in many places a w may be heard in sword; a 
quilt is often called a twilt, &c.; and in every instance 
localities are noted where such sounds have been heard. 
When we find that a thong is sometimes called a ‘wong, 
many may wonder where the w comes from; but the 
student of Middle English will call to mind the form thwong, 
as used by Wyclif and others. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


THE SOUL OF A DECADENT 


Spiritual Adventures. By Artuur Symons. (Constable, 7s, 6d. 


net.) 


Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS does so many and such diverse 
things so well that any new experiment which he may make 
is interesting. Here we at first supposed that he was 
trying the experiment of writing his autobiography; but 
presently a reference to a mad uncle, who spent most of 
his time in a Cornish garden taking sun-baths in a state of 
nudity, seemed to forbid the supposition. The vainest 
man does not boast of such an uncle; the least distin- 
guished can find something better to boast about. The 
work, therefore, though the first section is in the first 
person, is evidently a work of fiction. The “spiritual 
adventures” are short stories, though doubtless suggested 
and inspired by recollections of spiritual experiences. 
They are all, as one would expect, stories of the 
better sort, not depending upon incident, but expounding 
some emotional situation. For the work of an author not 
accustomed to express himself in this medium, they are 
surprisingly well told, though they present some of the 
technical defects which the essayist who sets himself to 
write stories is seldom able to avoid. There is something 
about them, in fact, which suggests the organist who sits 
down to play the piano, manages to play it very well, but 
still plays it like an organist rather than a pianist. The 
idea behind the story is always interesting, and is always 
skilfully worked out; but the skill is not exactly that of 
the story-teller. Mr. Symons expounds too much, and 
has not mastered the supreme art of so handling incident 
that it shall speak for itself. Take, for instance, the story 
of ‘Esther Kahn.” The idea here is that an actress, how- 
ever great her talents, cannot act greatly until she has got 
rid of her virtue. The notion is a commonplace with thea- 
trical managers of a certain type, though they are not dis- 
interested in propounding it; but it is new, so far as we 
know, to fiction. The writer who, of all others, ought to 
have handled it is Guy de Maupassant; and it is easy to 
—— how it would have been treated by him. Nothing 
would have been explained—no explanations would have 
been needed. The story would simply have been told, and 
the idea would have been seen to be involved in it. The 
conclusion would have followed so obviously from the 





premisses that the author would have been able to refrain 
from drawing it. No thesis would have been formally 
presented. Mr.Symons, on the contrary, carefully presents 
and explains his thesis, with the result that,though he in- 
terests us in the thesis, he does not interest us in the story. 
The story, gua story, misses fire; and neither Esther Kahn 
nor her lover exist for us as individuals. They embody 
points of view, but they are not of flesh and blood. 

Technical shortcomings, however, which with practice 
might be got over, are not the only limitations which beset 
Mr. Symons asa writer of fiction. He lacks humour; and 
the man who lacks humour almost inevitably lacks pathos 
also, and the capacity for being interested in, or even 
realising, the life about him. What interests him chiefly 
is a mood—and especially the sort of mood that is 
generally misunderstood, and commonly classed as morbid. 
His distinctive note is to take the morbid seriously, and to 
write of it as if it were the only thing in the world that 
mattered—to write of it too from the point of view not of 
the pathologist but of the patient. He does it un- 
commonly well. His pictures of morbid childhood in 
particular are admirably remembered or imagined. The 
detail as well as the impressionism is good; he gives us 
pictures as well as atmosphere. But it is only one little 
diseased corner of life that he appears to understand, or to 
know otherwise than by hearsay. The joy and the 
laughter and the tears of the common workaday world 
have no meaning for him. Even love has no importance 
for him except as a tragic, devastating passion, always 
searing the heart, and a leading to unhappiness ; and 
he sees clearly only those things in life which can be seen 
by a man in such a frame of mind. He writes, therefore, 
as if dazed with inward contemplation, or bowed down 
with the weight of an obsession, contemptuous of every- 
thing except his own burden and his own emotions. A 
man so circumscribed and self-centred may be interesting ; 
but as a writer of fiction, he is handicapped. The 
masters in that art have always worked in a wider field, if 
not of sympathy, at least of observation. 

It might be interesting to speculate as to the causes of 
this disdainful melancholy in which Mr. Arthur Symons, 
not only in the volume before us, appears to live and 
move. If the first chapter of the book, entitled ‘A 
Prelude to Life,” be (except of course for such episodes as 
that of the mad uncle gardening im puris naturalibus) a 
reminiscence of his own childhood, we may perhaps find a 
part of the explanation there. The cause, or one of the 
causes, on that hypothesis, is religion, presented in the 
guise of Methodism. For Methodism is a form of religion 
which only produces good results in the case of persons of 
coarse fibre, with sluggish and muddy minds. It stirs 
these up to virtuous resolves, terrifying them temporarily, 
but not causing them to live permanently in terror because 
of the fortunate defects of their imagination and intelli- 
gence. The more sensitively organised are more seriously 
frightened. They realise the meaning of words, and draw 
the logical conclusions from the premisses. As a conse- 
quence, if they continue to believe, they are apt to 
frighten themselves into lunatic asylums under the im- 
pression that they have committed the unpardonable sin ; 
and even if they cease to believe, they may still inherit a 
legacy from the days when the fear of hell had hold of 
them. There are many indications in Mr, Arthur Symons’s 
writings that this is the case with him. Just as Carlyle’s 
religion has been described as “ an eviscerated Calvinism,” 
so Mr. Arthur Symons’s point of view seems to be governed 
by the night-mare memories of an abandoned Methodism. 
That Methodism makes for madness is one of the ideas that 
he here sets forth. It is hard to believe that a man who 
had never been a Methodist could have written ‘“ Seaward 
Lackland.” The mental agony of the man is too vividly 
realised for imagination, without the aid of memory, to 
have contrived it ; and, though most of the other stories 
in the book are as little Methodistical as they can be, the 
fear of death and of the mad-house are conceptions to 
which Mr. Symons is continually recurring. Nor is it 








